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For “The Friend.” 
Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences. 
(Continued from page 383.) 

The author then proceeds to allude to similar 
internal evidence of the Books of the Kings and 
Chronicles, and adds :— 

Further, it is to be noted that we have in the 
Book of Psalms, at once a running comment, illus- 
trative of David’s personal history, the close agree- 
ment of which with the historical books is striking 
and also a work affording abundant evidence that 
the history of the nation, as it is delivered to us in 
the Pentateuch, in Joshua, and in Judges—was at 
least believed by the Jews to be their true and real 
history in the time of David. The seventy-eighth 
Psalm, which certainly belongs to David’s time, is 
sufficient proof of this; it contains a sketch of 
Jewish history, from the wonders wrought by Moses 
in Egypt, to the establishment of the ark in Mount 
Zion by David, and refers to not fewer than fifty 
or sixty of the occurrences which are described at 
length in the historical writings. * * * We 
have now further to consider what amount of con- 
firmation profane history lends to the truth of the 
sacred narrative, during the period extending from 
the death of Moses to the accession of Kehoboam 
This period, it has been observed above, comprises 
within it the two most opposite conditions of the 
Jewish race; during its earlier portion, the Israel- 
ites were a small and insignificant people, with 
difficulty maintaining themselves in the hill-coun- 
try of Palestine against the attacks of various 
tribes, none of whom have made any great figure 
in history; while towards its close a Jewish Em- 
pire was formed—an empire perhaps as great as 
any which up to that time had beev known in the 
Eastern world, and which, if not so extensive as 
some that shortly afterwards grew up in Western 
Asia, at any rate marks very distinctly the period 
when the power and prosperity of the Jews reached 
its acmé! 

It was not to be expected that profane writers 
would notice equally buth of these periods. Dur- 
ing the obscure time of the Judges, the Jews could 
be but little known beyond their borders; and 
even had Assyria and Egypt been at this time 
flourishing and aggressive States, had the armies 
of either or both been then in the habit of tra- 
versing Palestine in the course of their expeditions, 
the Israelites might easily have escaped mention, 












































the former were still confined within the Euphrates, 


went no further than Cappadocia and Upper Syria, 


the annals of the two countries are necessarily silent 
concerning the Jews during the period in question ; 
and no agreement between them and the Jewish 
records is possible, except that tacit one which is 
found in fact to exist. The Jewish records are 
silent concerning Egypt, from the Exodus to the 
time of Solomon ; which is exactly the time dur- 
ing which the Egyptian records are silent concern- 
ing the Jews. And Assyria does not appear in 
Scripture as an influential power in Lower Syria 
and Palestine till a time considerably later than 
the separation of the kingdoms; while similarly 
the Assyrian monuments are without any mention 


,|of expeditions into these parts during the earlier 


period of the empire. 

Besides the points of agreement here noticed 
which, though negative, are (1 think) of no slight 
weight, we possess one testimony belonging to this 
period, of a direct and positive character, which is 
among the most curious of the illustrations, that 
profane sources furnish of the veracity of Scrip- 
ture. Moses of Choréne, the Armenian historian 
Procopius, the Secretary of Belisarius, and Suidas, 
the lexicographer, relate that there existed in their 
day at Tingis (or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient 
inscription to the effect that the inhabitants were 
the descendants of those fugitives who were driven 


Nun, the plunderer. It has been said that this 


.|story can scarcely be anything but a rabbinical 


legend, which Procopius may have heard from 
African Jews. 
the three writers, who do not seem to have copied 
from one another, is an argument of great weight; 
and the expressions used by Procopius especially, 
have a precision and a circumstantiality, which 
seem rather to imply the basis of personal obser- 
vation. 
white marble near the great fountain in the city of 
Tingis, bearing an inscription in Phoenician cha- 
racters, and in the Plheuician language, which runs 
as follows.” I cannot see that there would be any 
sufficient reasou for doubting the truth of this very 
clear and exact statement, even if it stood alone, 
and were unconfirmed by any other writer. * * * 
It would appear to have been a genuine Phoenician 
monument, of an antiquity which cannot now be 
decided, but which was probably remote; and it 
wust be regarded as embodying an ancient tradi- 
tion, current in this part of Africa in times ante- 
rior to christianity, which very remarkably con- 
firms the Hebrew narrative. 

The flourishing period of Jewish history, which 
commences with the reign of David, brought the 


since they occupied only a small part of the coun- 
try, and that part the least accessible of the whole. 
It appears, however, that both Assyria and Egypt 
were weak during this period. The expeditions of 












or if they crossed it on rare occasions, at any rate 
or the country about Aleppo and Antioch. And 
Egypt, from the time of Rameses the third, which 
was not long after the Exodus, to that of Shishak 


the cotemporary of Solomon, seems to have sent 
no expeditions at all beyond its own frontier. Thus 


from the land of Canaan by Joshua the son of 


But the independent testimony of 


“There stand,” he says, “two pillars of 





chosen people of God once more into contact with 
those principal nations of the earth, whose history 
has to some extent come down to us. One of the 
first exploits of David was that great defeat which 
he inflicted on the Syrians of Damascus, in the 
vicinity of the Euphrates, when they came to the 
assistance of Hadedezer, king of Zobah—a defeat 
which cost them more than twenty thousand men, 
and which was followed by the temporary subjec- 
tion of Damascus to the Israelites; since “ David 
put garrisons in Syria of Damascus, and the Sy- 
rians became servants to David, and brought 
gifts.”* This war is mentioned not only by Eu- 
polemus, who appears to have been well acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures, but also by Nicolas of 
Damascus, the friend of Augustus Caesar, who 
clearly draws his history from the records of his 
native place. * * * This is a testimony of 
the same nature with those already adduced from 
Berosus and Manetho; it is a separate and inde- 
pendent notice of an event in Jewish history, which 
has come down to us from the other party in the 
transaction, with particulars not contained in the 
Jewish account, yet compatible with all that is so 
contained, and strictly corroborative of the main 
circumstances of the Hebrew narrative. 

The other wars of the son of Jesse were with 
enemies of inferior power and importance as the 
Philistines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Idu- 
means, and the Amalekites. Hupolemus mentions 
most of these successes; but otherwise we have 
no recognition of them by profane writers, which 
cannot be considered surprising, since there are no 


,|ancient histories extant wherein these nations are 


mentioned otherwise than incidentally. We have, 
however, one further point of contact between sa- 
cred and profane history at this period, which is of 
considerable interest and importance, and which 
requires separate consideration. I speak of the 
connection, seen now for the first time, between 
Juda and Phenicia, which, separated by natural 
obstacles, and hitherto, perhaps, to some extent by 
intervening tribes, only began to hold relations 
with each other when the conquests of David 
brought Judea into a new position among the 
powers of these regions. It was necessary for the 
commerce of Phenicia, that she should enjoy 
the friendship of whatever power commanded the 
great lines of inland traffic, which ran through 
Ceele-Syria and Damascus, by Hamath and Tad- 
mor, to the Euphrates. Accordingly we find that 
upon the “establishment” and “exaltation” of 
David’s kingdom, overtures were at once made to 
him by the chief Phevician power of the day; 
and his good will was secured by benefits of the 
most acceptable kind—the loan of skilled artificers 
and the gift of cedar-beams “in abundance,”’t after 
which a firm friendship was established between 
the two powers, which continued beyond the reign 
of David into that of Solomon his son. Now here 
it is most interesting to see whether the Hebrew 
writer has correctly represented the condition of 
Pheenicia at the time; whether the name which 
he has assigned to his Pheenician prince is one that 





* 2 Samuel viii. 6. + 1 Chron. xxii. 4. 
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Pheevicians bore, or the contrary; and finally, |the best is an elevated lime-stone soil, where damp|the healthiness of a man’s home. Happily, all the 


whether there is any trace of the reign of this par-|is an impossibility; and the next best is on gravel, 
ticular prince at this time. |\where it is never enduring. But a perfectly dry 

With regard to the first point, it is to be ob-|and healthy house may stand on a clay soil, pro- 
served, that the condition of Phoenicia varied at vided the uecessary precautions are taken in build- 
different periods. While we seem to trace through-|ing the house and draining the soil. There are 
out the whole history a constant recognition of thousands of houses in London thus situated, which, 
some one city as predominant among the various having their walls on concrete foundations, or un- 
towns, if not as sovereign over them, we do not /|derlaid with sheets of lead, or even with slates and 
always find the same city occupying this position. |cement, are maintained in a perfectly dry and 
In the most ancient times it is Sidon which claims| wholesome state. An intending tenant may ascer- 
and exercises this precedency and pre-eminence ;|tain whether these precautions have been attended 
in the later times the dignity has passed to Tyre,!to, by a careful examination of the basement floor. 
which is thenceforward recognized as the leading If the concrete and the underlaying have been 
power. Homer implies, Strabo and Justin dis-/neglected on a clay or boggy soil, the damp will 
tinctly assert, the ancient superiority of Sidon,|have risen in the lower part of the walls, by the 
which was said to have been the primitive settle-| force of capillary attraction, even before the build- 


ment, whence the remainder were derived. On 
the other hand, Dius and Menander, who drew 
their Phoenician histories from the native records, 
clearly show that at a time anterior to David, 
‘Tyre had become the leading state, which she con- 
tinued to be until the time of Alexander. The 
notices of Phoenicia in Scripture are completely in 
accordance with what we have thus gathered from 
profane sources. While Sidon alone appears to 
have been known to Moses, and Tyre occurs in 
Joshua as a mere stronghold in marked contrast 
with imperial Sidon (“ great Zidon,” as she is called 
more than once)—whose dominion seems to extend 
along the coast to Carmel, and certainly reaches 
inland as far as Laish—in Samuel and Kings the 
case is changed; Sidon has no longer a distinctive 
epithet; and it is the “ king of Tyre,” who on be- 
half of his countrymen makes advances to David, 
and who is evidently the chief Phoenician poten- 
tate of the period. 
(To be continued.) 
pseakigpletaion 
From the Leisure Tour. 


Healthy Homes. 


‘ing was well out of the hands of the workmen, and 
‘there will be no concealing the fact from the eye 
‘and the hand of the investigator. 
Another element not to be forgotten in regard 
ito site, is neighbourhood. It happens sometimes 
‘that the wind, which would otherwise waft you 
health, brings on its wings languor, depression and 
|a nauseous stench, owing to the neighbourhood of 
some magazine of decomposition and putrefaction, 
which, defying all the threats of indictment and 
|penalties of the Jaw, persists in poisoning the pub- 
jlic for its own profit. It is wise to be thoroughly 
\well informed on this particular, before selecting 
your site. 

Having satisfied himself as to site, he who seeks 
a healthy home, should next pay some attention to 
jits aspect. This is a thing too often held of no 
account, and yet a great deal may depend upon it. 
There are three things to be borne in mind here— 
light, sunshine and shelter. A dark gloomy dwell- 
ing cannot be healthy; and if it be overlooked by 
jbuildings taller than itself, in close proximity, it 
will be gloomy, let it have as many windows as it 
jmay. ‘The result will be, that if a young family 





comforts and appliances necessary to man’s healthy 
existence may be comprised in very narrow limits; 
and, provided that the home be large enough for 
the accommodation of its tenants, it is susceptible 
of all those ameliorations which modern sanitary 
science has brought into play. 

The first thing to be considered is the materials 
of the structure. A wooden house is never safe 
from fire; a house of battening and plaster (there 
are showy villas near London thus built) will be 
cold and damp in winter on any site or soil ; brick 
or stone should be the material, and the former it 
is most likely to be. Though the house be new, it 
by no means follows that the bricks are ; and hence 
it sometimes happens that a new house is populous 
with the worst sort of entomological vermin, sim- 
ply because such of the walls as are out of sight 
have been built of old bricks—the débris of old 
city houses. Again, though a new erection, the 
house may have been put together with cheap, 
worthless mortar, to save expense, and may take 
to settling in a month or two, in a way pretty sure 
to unsettle the tenant. ‘The carpenter's work will 
need a careful survey, and if it have been done b 
contract, may need re-doing; and, lastly, the 
painter may have expended but one coat of paint 
upon a couple of preparatory coats of distemper— 
in which case the bare boards will make their un- 
welcome appearance after the third or fourth visit- 
ation of the scrubbing-brush. If the roof has 
ever let in the rain, or if the ceilings are cracked, 
remember that is not a house to take on lease. 

But assuming the house, as to material and 
workmanship, to pass muster, the next thing to 
ascertain is the state of the drainage. If this is 
imperfect, a host of foul smells will banish all 
chance of health. Having ascertained that the 
main drain is finished and in working order, see 
that the house drains are all formed with earthen- 
ware pipes, and not by brick-work, which is but a 


Notwithstanding that the last fifty years have be located in such a dwelling, they will grow up/prelude to the plague of rats. Next see that all 
done more for the advance of sanitary science than pallid and sickly-looking, even if they do not fall|sinks and small drains from kitchens and out- 
the thousand years that preceeded them, imuch |into ill-health; like plants which grow in shadowy | offices are perfectly trapped, so that there be no 
ignorance yet prevails upon a subject which can-/ groves and dark corners, they will beeome etiolated return passage that way for any refuse or decom- 
not be too generally understood ; and, therefore, | and slender, instead of florid and robust. ‘This is}posing matter that passes down. ‘Then be sure 
we purpose in this paper to do what in us lies/what takes place in the thousands of crowded|that the rain-fall from the roof has a fair outlet 
towards popularizing a few plain principles bearing courts of the metropolis, where the poor workers’ |above the surface of the ground—not under it into 
upon the healthiness of the dwellings in which we |children are thrust, to be “dragged up” in gloom|the sewer, whence foul gases may ascend, * * * 


live, which principles cannot be ignored with im-/and squalor. Then, again, a dwelling cannot be 
unity. 
The first consideration, in selecting or erecting even though it be full of light. 

a dwelling-place, is, of course, the site. The com-/in sunshine—let the fact be 
parative height of different sites above the sea- cheers the spirits, but it has 
level may be a poiut of importance to the delicate the atmosphere with which 


Now—having chosen your house—what as to 


jhealthy in which the sun never sends his beams,|furnisbing it? That, you will say, is a matter of 
There is a virtue} taste. 
credited ; it not only|By overloading an apartment with unnecessary 
a chemical action ou|furniture, especially with unnecessary draperies, 
it comes in contact,} you render the introduction of fresh air a much 


So it is; but it is also a matter of health. 


and sickly; but we may leave that out of the|makes it lighter and better fitted for respiration, |more difficult process than it would otherwise be. 


question here, as a matter better suited for the de-jand thus sends the blood through the veins at a 
cision of the medical man, who must legislate for|more rapid rate: more than that, the sunshine 
the cases of his patients. ‘Lhe first and the indis- | cures diseases, banishes head-aches, catarrhs, gouts, 
pensable condition of the site of a human residence |rheumatisms, and all sorts of flying pains. These 
is, that it be at least capable of being rendered |things are facts ; and though we Knylishmen ignore 
perfectly dry. Here we see at once to what an/them, other nations do not: in Spain and Italy 
enormous extent our forefathers have blundered, |the sunny side of the street will let for twenty per 
for want of recognizing this indispensable condition, |cent. more than the shady side, and the real value 
and what a fearful and fatal price their descendants!is probably more than can be estimated by money. 
have paid and are paying for the blunder. Had |Be sure, therefore, especially if you have a young 
they been wise in their generation, they would |family, that the sunshine looks for some hours a 
have avoided as nurseries of pestilence and death,/day into your dwelling. As to shelter, all that 
the very spots on which they pitched, almost unan-| you have to do is to see that your house does not 
imously, for their swarming cities and their hives|front the stormy quarter, and expose you to the 
of industry and commerce. But they were notjrough north-easters during the winter months. 
wise, and allured by the trifling advantage of con-|'This, however, is an item of less consequence in 
venience, they built their trading cities on the flat |cities than in the open country. 
alluvial deposits of navigable rivers—the very} Supposing the site and the aspect to be satisfac- 
worst spots that could have been chosen as sites|tory and settled, we may now turn our attention 
for healthy homes. . 7 ' *|to the dwelling itself. And here we may observe, 
Of sites, then, when a man may make his choice, |that the element of size has very little to do with 





The heaithiest sitting-rooms are those which are 
the most shabbily supplied with luxuries. This 
rule is still more applicable to sleeping-rooms, where 
all useless items—hangings, curtains, and cushions 
especially—are so many traps for the retention of 
foul air. 

This brings us to the subject of ventilation, which 
in importance ranks higher than all others, Air 
fit to breathe is the first necessity of life: man 
may live days without eating or drinking, but two 
minutes’ deprivation of air consigns him to death. 
Fortunately, ventilation sufficient for the comfort 
of a single household presents no difficulties, In 
summer, the doors avd windows should be kept 
open as much as possible during the day ; and ven- 
tilation during the evening, even in crowded apart- 
ments, mey be insured by the insertion of one ven- 
tilator beneath the window, made to admit the air 
through a screen of perforated zine and haircloth, 
and another in the wall near the ceiling, and com- 
muuicating with the chimney. The quantity of 
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air admitted may be regulated by a sliding door} 
in the lower ventilator. In winter, it may be ad- 

visable to close this lower ventilator, as all that is] 
necessary then is to obtain a thorough draught 7 
the chimney: the foul air will still escape throug! 
the upper veutilator. If the draught up the ja 
ney be from any cause deficient, a communication 
with the air outside may be established by means 
of a four-inch earthenware pipe opening beneath 
the stove. 

The ventilation of the bed-room is still more 
important than that of the sitting-room. We pass, 
even during health, one-third of our lives in the 
bed-room, and should see to it that we repose there 
in safety. We cannot do this without a constant 
supply of fresh” air, and that, nothing but thorough 
ventilation will insure. Many persons sleep with 
their windows open all the year round, and find 
their account in so doing; but all cannot do that. 
All, however, save the very poor and outcast, who 
have no regular homes, cau provide for the passage 
of a free current of air through their sleeping 
apartments: this may be done by the same means 
recommended above, in case of the sitting-room, 
and should be specially attended to where several 
persons sleep in one room. ‘The bed-room chimney 
should never be plugged up; the window-curtains 
should be light and thin; the bed-curtains but par- 
tially drawn at the head, and none at the foot ; 
the bed itself should stand a foot at least from the 
wall ail round; and the furniture of the room 
should be simple, plain, and as little of it as pos- 
sible. The bed, on being vacated, should be left 
open and unmade, with the windows thrown up, 
until after noon, and the windows, save in seasous 
of storm and fog, need not be closed until sunset. 
In times of sickness, the air of the room should be 
renewed at least twice a day, under the directions 
of the medical man, who will point out the best 
plan to be pursued. 


+o 
For * The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Third mo, 17th.—There is a way of all others, 
I dislike for young girls to fall into: an admira- 
tion for personal appearance, fixing up apparel to 
suit their feelings; 1 want thou should discourage 
an increase of it; it is one of the very evil things ; 
it grows out of the naughty ones setting themselves 
up, and all who cannot imitate pretty well every 
way, and in everything, are pointed at and ridiculed. 
It is a disposition that will not bend to the cross in 
anything, nor let others bend to it. Itis the great 
concern of care-takers and committee, of that 
school, to have all in the simplicity, and instead of 
this, to improve their minds, and to seek to get 
wisdom. 1 do mourn over these things in young 
persons, it is so great a hindrance to a growth in 
grace; it keeps the heart hard and haughty, so 
that good cannot enter. Sad as this is, 1 see no 
way but to lie low and ery mightily for the deli- 
verance of the children of this people, that their 
eyes may be opened to see the things which be- 
long to their peace, and for strength to stand 
against wrong things, that so they may not be car- 
ried captive by their soul’s enemy.” 

“ By a letter from , 1 hear a separation 
has taken place in Indiana Yearly Meeting on the 
subject of slavery, they have held a Yearly Meet- 
ing to themselves, transacted all business which is 
usual in a Yearly Meeting; addressed epistles, 
«e.; this is similar to what has been witnessed, 
calculated to bring Friends into trial again. Many| 
Ways tie destroyer gets entrance into ¢ our poor So- 
ciety, and we should certainly fail and give back, 
did we not know of a certainty that ‘the founda. 
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\tion stands sure‘-—‘ that the Lord knows them that] the men committee charged with the care of In- 
are his;’ that His arm is not shortened that he| dian affairs; while it showed the efforts of Friends 
cannot save, nor his ear heavy that he cannot! to help them, it showed they were an oppressed 
“hear.” aud injured people. After this, came the minutes 
“Fourth month, 1843.—I would like to give|from the Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
some good accouut of the Yearly Meeting; bave| the past year; much has been their care various 
come to it in great feebleness of mind and ‘body ; ;| ways to look out, (as sentinels,) and help the one 
the First-day meetings seemed two heavy seasons,| good cause all they can; it shows they have been 
though the latter part of that afternoon meeting a| alive and active, as way opened, in the cause of 
little life broke into my disconsolate feelings; our|the poor blacks, labouring against the importation 
friend, S. C., ministered to the people. of them, seizing opportunities to open the way for 
« On Second- -day morning, the meeting convened, | their freedom, and petitioning against all unjust 
and was large, though many vacant seats in the| legislative acts. 

galleries. Epis stles from all ‘the Yearly Meetings| ‘‘ Fifth-day morning meetings for worship were 
with which we correspond, were read. Though|held at each house. I attended Orange street ; 
there is a backsliding in many in our Society, yet)near the close of the meeting, —— appeared in 
a living seed is left, which is like deep calling unto} testimony, commenced with, ‘ There is a path which 
deep. I seem almost afraid to use this language,|no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath 
but so it seemed to me; we have great need not to|not seen, the lion’s whelps have not trodden,’ &c., 
be high-minded but to fear and crave as ability is|Xc.; it was a lively, instructive communication.’ ” 
afforded that the ‘ heritage may not be given to} Sixth-day and the afternoon of Fifth-day, no 
reproach,’ and those rule over us who are not be-| account kept. 

lievers in the lowly self-denying life of Christ in- 
wardly revealed, even to babes and sucklings. 
“Third-day morning, met at ten o'clock, pro- 
ceeded as far as the sixth query with the answers ; 
deficiencies are still marked, and it seemed to me 
as though there was much hidden exercise, a little} the second a little more, and the third a great deal 
of which some few were strengthened to spread|more. But hold your hand over a cup of hot wa- 
before the meeting; the neglect of our little meet-|ter for a minute or two, and then, by merely rub- 
ings at home, and many not being careful to take| bing with the finger, you will bring off flakes of 
the children with them, which was a cause of great} dirt or dirty skin, After a vi apour- bath you may 
weakness among us, aud the children suffered loss.) peel your whole self clean in this way. What I 
Overseers and other concerned Friends were ad-|uiean is, that by simply washing or sponging with 
mouished to deal faithfully with such, to be willing] water, you do not really clean your skin. ‘Take a 
: go down into littleness, and try to feel with| rough towel, dip-one corner in very hot water—if a 
such that their labour might be heipful, in short) little spirit be added to it, it will be more effectual— 
there is a baptism of spirit to go through before we} and then rub as if you were rubbing the towel into 
5 fitted for any service, either in a public or| your skin with your fingers. The black flakes 





———_~+2—___— 


Cleanliness.—Compare the dirtivess of the wa- 
ter in which you have washed when it is cold with- 
out soap, cold with soap, hot with soap. You will 
find the first has hardly removed any dirt at all, 


private way; the many instances of our young|which will come off, will convince you that you 
Friends attending places of worship where a hire-| were not clean before, however much soap and wa- 
ling ministry is maintained, was cause of exercise, | ter you may have used. These flakes are what 
and these two subjects were directed to the care of| require removing. And you can really keep your- 
the representatives. The slackness of parents in/self cleaner with a tumblerful of hot water and a 
carefully bringing up their children from very early | rough towel and rubbing, than with a whole ap- 
life in plainness of dress and habits, prepares the|paratus of bath and soap and sponge, without rub- 
way for departures from the testimonies of the So-|bing. It is quite nonsense to say that anybody 
ciety; makes it easy for them to mingle with the/nee d be dirty. Patients have been kept as clean 
world, and to go to their places of wors hip, to the| by these means on a long voyage, when a basinful 
great grief of concerned Friends, and to the burt | of water could not be “afforded, and when they 
of the « cause; it was revived in the mecting when}could not be moved out of their berths, as if all 
this subject was before it, the expression of the fa-| the appurtenances of home had been at hand. 
ther of William Penn to him, that if ‘he and his} Washing, however, with a large quantity of water 
friends kept to their plain way of living, and their| has quite other effects than those of mere cleanli- 
plain way of preaching, they would put an end to;ness. The skin absorbs the water, and becomes 
priesterait to the end of the world;’ and by our | softer and more perspirable. To wash with soap 
uot so keeping to these things, was "considered to|and soft water is, therefore, desirable from other 
be the cause of the ‘ bleating « of the sheep, and the} points of view than that of cleanliness.—Votes on 
lowing of the oxen, which is heard.’ Nursing by Florence Nightingale. 

“This morning, Third-day. appeared in comer 
an instructive communication on our each having a| 1763. We renew our exhortation that Friends 
gift, a talent or talents to occupy, and the need wejeverywhere be especially careful to keep their 
be found faithfully occupying them, that so we) hands clear of giving encouragement in any shape 
might refund them with their increase; and pressed|to the slave trade, it being evidently destructive of 
the remembrance of the account that it was the)|the natural rights of mankind, who are all ran- 
slothful servant that did not use his gift; that said,}somed by one “Saviour, and visited by one divine 
‘I knew thee that thou wast a hard master, ga-) light, in order to salvation—a traffic calculated to 
thering where thou hast not strewed,’ Xc.; it was|/enrich aud aggrandize some upon the misery of 
a solid communication calculated to stir up to|others—in its nature abhorrent to every just and 
faithfulness. tender sentiment, and contrary to the whole tenor 

“Fourth-day morning, at cight o'clock, the of the gospel. 
meeting of miuisters and "elders met and finished| 
| the remaining business; some weighty counsel was 
in a lively feeling communicated by several Friends. 
It was a good time, such as I had feared from my 
very poor state, I never should witness again. 

“ At our afternoon sitting, read the minutes of| 





Not to aim at great things is the way to have 
| common comforts in plenty. It is always a sign of 
a small mind, when men are ever aiming to appear 
great: for they who are really great, never seem 
to know it. 
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‘ For “The Friend.” ling with it a blinding snow and sleet, which, with 

The Ramsgate Life-Boat: A Rescue. the foam, flew through the boat, still freezing as it 
(Continued from page 387.) fell, till the men looked, as one remarked at the 

As soon as the steamer and boat got clear of|time, like a body of ice. They could not look to 
the pier, they felt the full force of the storm, and|windward for the drifting snow and heavy seas 
it seemed almost doubtful whether they could make | continually running over them; but not one heart 
any progress against it. Getting out of the force|failed, not one repented of winning the race to the 
of the tide as it swept round the pier, they began |life-boat. Off Broadstairs they suddenly felt the 
to move ahead, and were soon ploughing their way|way of the boat stop. ‘The rope broken again,” 
- through a perfect sea of foam. The steamer, with | was the first thought of all; but, on looking round, 
engines working full power, plunged along; every|as they were then enabled to do, the boat being no 
wave, as it broke over her bows, flying up, sent|longer forced through the seas, they discovered to 
its spray mast-high, and deluged the deck with ajtheir utter dismay that the steamer had stopped. 


tide of water, which, as it swept aft, gave the men 
on board enough to do to hold on. The life-boat 


was towing astern, with fifty fathoms of five-inch |shipwrecked ; but soon they discovered, to their 
hawser—an enormously strong rope, about the|joy, that the steamer had merely stopped to let out 


thickness of a man’s wrist. Her crew already ex- 
perienced the dangers and discomforts they were 


ready to submit to without a murmur, perhaps for 


many hours, in their effort to save life. It would 
be hard to give a description to enable one to real- 
ize their position in the boat. The use of a life- 
boat is, that it will live where other boats would 
of necessity founder; they are made for, and gen- 


erally only used on, occasions of extreme danger|that it seemed a dull twilight. 


and peril, for terrible storms and wild seas. ‘I'he 
water flows in the boat and over it, and it still 
floats. Some huge rolling wave will break over it 
and for a moment bury it, but it rises in its buoy- 
ancy, and shakes itself free; beaten down on its 
broadside by the waves and wind, it rises on keel 
again, and defies them to do their worst. Such 
was the noble boat of which we are writing. The 
waves that broke over her drenched and deluged, 
and did everything but drown her. The men, 
from the moment of their clearing the pier to that 
of their return, were up to their knees in water. 
They bent forward as much as they could, each 
with a firm hold upon the boat. The spray and 
waves beat and broke upon their backs; and, al- 


though it could not penetrate their waterproof|and successfully against the storm. 


clothing, it chilled them to the bone—for, as it fell, 
it froze. So bitter was the cold that their very 
mittens were frozen to their hands. After a tre- 
mendous struggle the steamer seemed to be making 


head against the storm; they were well clear ofjjust clear of the pier, with foremast gone, and | 


the pier, settled to their work, and getting on gal- 
lantly. They passed through the cud channel, and 
had passed the black and white buoys, so well 
known to Ramsgate visitors, when a fearful sea 
came heading towards them. 
over the steamer, buricd her in foam, and swept 
along. The life-boat rose to it, and then, as she 
felt the strain on the rope, plunged into it stem on, 
and was for a moment nearly buried. The men 
were almost washed out of her; but at that mo- 
ment the tow-rope gave way to the tremendous 
strain; the boat, lifted with a jerk, was flung round 
by the force of the wave, and for a moment seemed 
at the mercy of the sea which broke over her 
amidships. ‘ Oars out!” was the ery as soon as 
the men had got their breath. They laboured and 
laboured to get the boat's head to the wind, but in 
vain; the force of the gale was too much for them, 


They thought that her machinery had broken down, 





flag of distress flying in the rigging, the ensign 
‘union downwards; she was doubtless the vessel 
they were in search of. But still it was a question 
how they could get to her, as she was on the other 
side of the sand. ‘To tow the boat round the sand 
would be a long job in the face of such a gale; 
and for the boat to make across the sand seemed 
almost impossible, so tremendous was the sea which 
was running over it. Nevertheless, there was no 
hesitation on the part of the life-boat crew. It 
seemed a forlorn hope, a rushing upon destruction, 
to attempt to sail through such a surf and sea; 
but to go round the sands would occasion a delay 
which they could not bear to think of. Without 


and at once despaired of saving the lives of the|hesitation, then, they cast off the tow-rope, and 


more cable, fearful lest it might break again, as 
they fought their way round the North Foreland. 
It was another hour’s struggle before they reached 
the North Foreland. There the sea was running 
tremendously high. The gale was still increasing; 
the snow, the sleet, and spray rushed by with hur- 
ricane speed. Although it was only the early af- 
ternoon, the air was so darkened with the storm, 


the boat was steering; he peered out between his 


steamer. He knew that she was all right, for the 
rope kept tight; but many times, although she was 
only one hundred yards ahead, he could see no- 
thing of her. Still less able were the men on 
board the steamboat to sce the life-boat. Often 
did they anxiously look astern and watch for a 
break in the drift and scud to see that she was all 
right; for, although they still felt the strain upon 
the rope, she might be towing along bottom up, or 
with every man washed out of her, for anything 
they could tell. Several times the fear that the) 
life-boat was gone came over the master of the 
steamer. Still steamer and boat battled stoutly 





As soon as they were round the North Foreland, | 
the snow-squall cleared, and they sighted Margate, 
all anxiously looking for the wreck; but nothing | 
of her was to be seen. They saw a lugger riding! 


janchor down, to prevent her being driven ashore 


were about setting sail, when they found that the 
tide was running so furiously that it would be ne- 
cessary for them to be towed at least three miles 
to the eastward, before they would be sufliciently 
far to windward to fetch the wreck. It was a 
hard struggle to get the tow-rope on board again, 
and a heavy disappointment to all to find that an 
hour or so more of their precious time must be 
consumed before they could get to the rescue of 
their perishing brother seamen; but there was no 


The captain of help for it; and away they went again in tow of 


the steamer. The snow-squall came on, and they 


coat-collar and cap, but looked in vain for the} lost sight of the vessel; but all were anxiously on 


the look-out; and now and then in a }ift of the 
squall they could catch a glimpse of her. They 


‘could see that she was almost buried in the sea, 


which broke over her in great clouds of foam; and 
again many and weary were the doubts and specu- 
lations as to whether or no any one on board the 
wreck could still be alive. 

(To be continued.) 





The Duty of Subjection, with the Danger of 
being Deceived and Misled by the Transformer.— 
It neither suited my growth in the ministry, nor 
my inclination, to take up much time in these large 
meetings (Yearly Meetings.) I therefore, for the 
most part, gave way to such as were better qua- 
lified for the work, and in my esteem, worthy of 
double honour. I had a great regard in my mind 
for those whom I thought pillars in the house of 
God, whether ministers or elders; and really think, 
if such had given it as their sense, that I was wrong 





by the gale. They next sighted the Margate life- 
boat, abandoned and washed ashore, in Westgate | 
Bay, looking a complete wreck, the waves breaking | 


| 


in my offerings, at any time, I should have been 
more likely to depend on their judgment than on 
my own. I looked upon myself, for many years, 


It met and broke | 


over her. A little beyond this, they caught sight) as a child in experience every way; and therefore 
of the second life-boat, also ashore; and then they|thought a subjection was due from me, to those 
learned to realize to the full the gallant efforts that | who were fathers and mothers in Israel, and never, 
had been made to save the shipwrecked, and the|that I remember, manifested any disregard to 
destruction that had been wrought, as effort after|them; which is now a satisfaction tomy mind. I 
effort had been overcome by the fury of the gale. confess, I have at times since had cause to marvel 

But where was the wreck? They could see no- at the forwardness of some, who, though but child- 
thing of her: had she been beaten to pieces, all|ren, if rightly children at all, have undertaken the 
lives lost, and were they too late? A heavy mass| Work of men, hardly discovering a willingness to 
of cloud and snow-storm rolled on to windward of|give the preference to any; and when they have 
them, in the direction of the Margate Sands, and | been admonished by those of much more experi- 
they could not make out any signs of the wreck/ence than themselves, they have been apt to retort, 
there. There was just a chance that it was the|or to plead a Divine commission, and that it is 
Woolpack Sand that she wason. ‘They thought it|right to obey God rather than man; asif they had 


and, in spite of all their efforts, they drifted fast|the more likely, as the first intelligence which came|the sole right of speaking and judging too. I had 


to the Broke Shoal, over which the sea was beat- 
ing heavily; but the steamer, which throughout 
was handled most admirably, both as regards skill 
and bravery, was put round as swiftly as possible, 
and very cleverly brought within a yard or two to 
windward of the boat as she lay athwart the sea. 


They threw a hauling line on board, to which was|caught sight of the wreck. 
attached a bran-new hawser, and again took the clearance in the storm, they would have proceeded 


Loat in tow. 


of the wreck declared that such was the case; and|divers times seen the great danger of being de- 
accordingly, they determined to make for the|ceived and misled by the transformer, and there- 
Woolpack Sand, which was about three miles fur- |fore was afraid of being confident of my own sight, 
ther on. They had scarcely decided upon this,|and looked upon it to be safest for me to stand 
when, most providentially, there was a break in quite open to instruction, let it come from what 
the drift of snow to windward, and they suddenly ‘quarter it would; there being nothing more desired 
3ut for this sudden| by me than to be right—John Griffith. 








—_—_——_»-@——__—_ 


on, and, before they could have found out their! A christian should never plead spirituality for 


The tide was still flowing, and, as it rose, the; mistake and got back, every soul must have per- being a sloven. If he be but a shoc-cleaner, he 
lished. ‘The master of the steamboat made out the! should be the best in the parish. 


wind came up in heavier and heavier gusts, bring- 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 389.) 
JOHN SALKELD. 


The appointments which John Salkeld received 
in the various meetings for discipline of which he 
was a member, show the high estimate his friends | 
had of his wisdom and stability. In the Yearly 
Meeting of 1718, he was appointed on the commit- 
tee to revise the discipline, and in that of 1719, he 
was placed as one of a committee of three to revise 
the “ general testimony” for a new edition. This 
general testimony had been sent forth, attached to 
the discipline of the Yearly Meeting. The same 
year being on the committee to prepare the epistle 
to Long Island, a brief one was written, wherein 
in allusion to the labours of Lydia Lancaster, 
Elizabeth Rawlinson from England, and others at 
the Yearly Meeting, it says, % something suitable 


to most states hath been administered ; to the) 


dejected mourners, comfort; to the ignorant, in- 
struction; to the faithful, encouragement to per- 
severance, and to such as have gone astray, a ten- 
der invitation to return. We adore and honour 


our gracious Lord, for his love and care in thus |General Meeting of Ministers, held First mo. 16th of 


concerning his servants for the good of mankind.” 

Immediately after returning home from this 
Yearly Meeting, [Seventh mo. 26th,] John Salkeld 
spread before his Monthly Meeting a prospect of 


religious service in Barbadoes, Jamaica, and some | 


other of the Islands. Having obtained the neces- 
sary credentials, he went to Philadelphia, and 

visited the meetings throughout that county, much 
to the comfort and satisfaction of F riends, as was 
signified by a certificate given him by the Select | 
Quarterly Meeting, held Ninth mo. 7th, 1719. He 
soon after sailed for the West Indies. He reached 
his own home in the Fourth month, 1720, bring- 
ing certificates from meetings of Friends in Bar- 
badoes and Antigua. He gave account of his ]a- 
bours to his Monthly Meeting, in the Fourth month, 


and to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, | 


in the following Seventh month. 

From this time he appears to have been princi- 
pally engaged at home for several years, attending | 
only besides his own meetings some of the General 
Meetings, in the adjacent provinces. He was in 
company with his near friend and neighbour, Jacob 
Howell, at West River Yearly Meeting, in 1722, 
and with him visited parts of Maryland, i in 172 
At the Yearly Meeting, in that year, he was one of. 
the committee on the ‘Epistle to Virginia. The 
Epistle prepared, offers encouragement to persevere 
in the good way, acknowledges that the Yearly 
Meeting had been comfortable, “the Lord hath 
not failed those that waited -for him 
owned them with the overshadowing wing of his 
g'ory, and the banner of his love. The souls of 
many were bowed into thankfulness for the con- 
tinuation of his mercies.’ 

At Chester Monthly Meeting, Second mo. 26th, 
1725, John Salkeld and Jacob Howell were libe- 
rated to visit Long Island, and to attend the 
Yearly Meeting at Rhode Island. ‘They were, in 
the Third month, in Rhode Island, from whence 


they brought warm tokens of unity home with) 


them. At the Yearly Meeting of Ministers, John 
gave an account of their travels, which was very 
satisfactory to the meeting, as were the certificates 
of unity produced. ‘he Epistle from Rhode Is- 
land Yearly Meeting, held Fourth mouth 10th to! 


, but hath} 


peace and quietness, and, in an eminent manner, 
honoured with the heart- tendering presence and 
power of our gracious God, to the great encourage- 
went and consolation of the upright in heart. The 
truth being declared in an excellent manner dur- 
ing the time of said meeting. We having been 
favoured with the good company of our dear 
friends, John Salkeld and Jacob Howell, whose 
labours of love in the service of the gospel hath 
been very acceptable and seasonable amongst us. 
| May we walk worthy of the same is our earnest 
desire.” 

On the 25th of the Eighth month, 1725, he ac- 
quainted his Friends with a concern resting on his 
mind of visiting Friends in Great Britain once 
more. He was liberated for the service, but when 
‘he sailed we are not informed, but he "landed at 
Bristol, See nd month 15th, 1726. He was very 
industrious on this visit, as well as his first, hav- 
ing returned home the next year, giving in his cer- 
tificates to his Monthly Meeting, Tenth mo. 27th, 
1727. At the General Meeting of Ministers, First 
mouth 16th, 1728, he produced certificates from 
England and Ireland, dated in 1727, of the unity 
of Friends in those countries with his labours. 

Except attending a few general meetings, John 
Salkeld was at home until the year 1730. In the 


that year, he informed his friends that he felt a con- 
cern to visit Rhode Island and Long Island Yearly 
Meetings, and on the 30th of that month, he ob- 
tained a certificate from his Monthly Meeting to visit 
New England, Rhode Island and Long Island. On 
this oceasion Joshua Lord, of West Jersey, was his 
companion. They attended the Yearly Meetings 
as proposed, and were on Rhode Island for some 
time. They returned in time to attend their own 
Yearly Meeting, in the Seventh month. 

At the Yearly Meeting, in 1731, he, with Isaac 
Norris, were appointed ‘to prepare an Epistle to 
‘London. The Epistle is brief; it is first in refer- 
jence to an individual, disowned in Ireland, who 
| would have intruded himself upon Friends, taking 
ja ‘seat in the gallery, and imposing his ministry 





upon them. 
Philadelphia, by means of an out-door certificate, 


London. The Epistle goes on, “ Through the con- 
tinuation of the goodness and mercy of our hea- 
ivenly Father, this our meeting hath been to us a 
time of love and consolation, and we hope a gene- 
ral engagement has been on the minds of Friends, 
.|yet more earnestly to give up their hearts with 
delight to his service.’ 

In the year 1732, he visited Treadhaven and 
|1733, attended Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting and 
meetings in that Quarter. Inthe Yearly Mecting 
\of this year, the Epistle to London prepared by 


has mercifully continued his loving-kindness to us 
throughout this meeting; which, “with the many 
unmerited blessings we daily receive, we hope and 
earnestly pray, may be yet a stronger obligation 
upon all who have the least sense thereof, to greater 


Him. This appears the more necessary by the 
great increase of people, not only of those born 
among us, but others of divers nations, customs 
and manners, which of late years have flowed in 
upon us, so that with grief we observe vice and im- 
morality also to increase. 
;we have this comfort that a fresh visitation appears 
among the people in many places, and several ten- 





He had given trouble to Friends in| 


he had got signed by several individuals about| 


Cecil Yearly Meetings with Peter Collins, and, in| 


‘circumspection and more humble walking before| 


Notwithstanding which | 








jexaggeration—at £13,500,000. 
John Salkeld and Isaac Norris, says, “The Lord | 


Selected. 
GONE BEFORE. 
Thou art in heaven, and [ am still on earth; 
Tis years, long years, since we were parted here, 
I still a wanderer amid grief and fear, 
And thou the tenant of a brizhter sphere, 
Yet still thou seemest near ; 
But yesterday it seems, 
Since the last clasp was given, 
Since our lips met, 
And our eyes looked into each other’s depths. 


Thou art amid the deathless, I still here 
Amid things mortal, in a land of graves, 
A land o’er which the heavy-beating waves 
Of changing life move on; a land where raves 
The storm which whoso braves ; 
Must have his anchor fixed 
Firmly within the vail; 
So let my anchor be ; 
Such be my consolation and my hope! 


Thou art amid the sorrowless, I here 
Amid the sorrowing ; and yet not long 
Shall I remain ’mid sin, and fear, and wrong: 
Soon shall I join you in your sinless song. 

Thy day has come, not gone, 

Thy sun has risen, not set, 

Thy life is now beyond 

The reach of death or change; 

Not ended but begun, 

Such shall our life be soon, 

And then,—the meeting-day, 

How full of light and joy! 

All fear of change cast out, 

All shadows passed away, 

The union sealed forever 


Between us and our Lord. Bonar. 





> 
Silence, how I love thy shade! 
‘Tis the paradise of thought! 
’Tis where wisdom’s laws are made, 
And where all her truths are taught. 
——_+2—___ 

The following description of “ St. Isaac’s church” 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, is given by an eye-wit- 
ness of its “ consecration :? "— Mixing with the 
thousands who wonder at the splendor of this 
gorgeous temple, our eyes are dazzled with the pro- 
fusion of barbaric pearl and gold they meet at 
every glance. We see no wood except in the 
doors; all the rest is granite, Carrara marble, iron, 
porphyry, malachite, alabaster, lapis lazuli, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Even the lightning conductors 
are of platinum. The five crosses, as well as the 
cupola of the building, are gilt with a mass of 274 
pounds of gold, and are seen glittering at a dis- 
tance of 40 wersts from St. Petersburg. One of 
the bells weighs 75,000 Ibs. One hundred and 
twelve granite columns, with Corinthian capitals, 
surround the building. They are each 56 feet 
high, and seven feet in diameter at the base. Each 
is considered to be of a value of £1800, English 
money. ‘The cost of the whole magnificent build- 
ing is reckoned—though this is probably a gross 
The interior— 
comprising a space of 60,000 square feet, and 
taken up neither by seats nor by organs (in the 
place of the organ there is a choir of 1000 men’s 
voices) is very imposing. The St. Isaac’s church 
has been 39 years building. The aged, but still 
very active architect, M. Montferrat (who, at the 
conséeration, followed in the Emperor’s procession,) 
has received a present of 40,000 silver roubles, 
besides a pension of 500 silver roubles annually, 
which will also be paid to his widow, a picture of 
the cathedral worked in gold and set with dia- 
monds, and; lastly, the rank of a real Councillor 
of State.” 


~~. — 


As to the afflictions which persons may suffer 


14th, of that year, says, “ Through the continued |der and promising young Friends are raised up to|who are embarked in a righteous cause, they are 


goodness and favour of our heavenly Father, this 
mecting hath been yery large, being held in much 


‘bear tes timony to the holy Truth among us.’ 
(To be continued.) 


intended to purge away the dross, and to refine 
them for the Master’s use. 
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Ser She Sriend” Business Employment, including Assistants| 


[The enlargement of the sphere of employment) and Saleswomen in Shops.—For youn; persons who! 
for females, appears to be attracting increased at-| are healthy, active with good manners, and bringing 
tention in England, and not a little is written on| good recommendations, ‘there is seldom much difi- 
the subject. It has also obtained much attention culty in getting this kind of employmeut; but the 
in this country, and not a little effort has been) 
made to introduce females into occupations hereto- 
fore monopolized by the stronger sex, and this has 
been successful to a much greater extent than was 
at one time supposed possible. From some of the 


articles on this subject published in England, we 


lifications. With present prejudices and present 
usages, however, the work of retail shops being 
chiefly performed by men, there is not large scope |g 
for increased female occupation in business. The 
larger share in retail trade, taken, by women in 
think the following extracts will interest the read-| France and other countries, proves that the objec- 
ers of “ The Friend.”] tions to their employment in this country are un- 
In many parts of England, special branches of|founded. But this is an improvement that can only 
manufacture give employment to most of the sur-|be gradually introduced, through the influence of 
plus female population. In Lancashire there are| public opinion, and by the secession of “ men-mil- 
120,000 young women employed in the cotton) liners’ to more creditable and manly occupations. 
manufacture alone. In Dundee the whole popula-| Needlework of Various Kinds.—In , rivate life, 
tion, in 1851, was 79,000, of which 43,500 were|the needle is the symbol of female industry and 
females; and of these above 11,000 were employed thrift, of comfort and elegance. It is far other- 
in the linen manufacture alone, or more than aj) wise in social economy as an instrument of trade 
fourth of the whole females of all ages in the town.|and gain. “ Distressed needlewomen” are words 
At Coventry, in the ribbon trade; at Nottingham,| proverbial of toil and poverty. This is true, whe- 
in the lace trade; in Belfordshire, in the straw-|ther of plain or of fancy work. Every department 
plait manufacture; and so with other districts,}of work in which the needle is the chief tool, is 
ample employment is found for female hands, The overstocked. The use of sewing machines will ren- 
extent of this employment is regulated by the laws 
of supply and demand, and the ordinary principles| subsistence. 
which regulate manufacture and trade. Spectal Branches of Industrial Labour.— Besides 
The same laws of supply and demand regulate|the great manufactures of the country, there are 





competition is keen among those with inferior qen-| 


der needlework a still more precarious mode of|i 





chains are made in no other place in England except 
in Christchurch and its neighbourhood.” We no- 
‘tice these facts simply to show that prejudices may 
exist in one part of the country that are quite un- 
| known i in another. The workers at Christchurch 
manufactory could not be made to comprehend 
why women should not help to make watches; 
moreover, it was affirmed that the fingers of the 
| girls were more suited to the delicacy of the mani- 
pulation required. This species of employment is 
| not quoted as one for educated or higher class of 
women, unless on the supposition that, could capi- 
|tal be forthcoming, a few women of business habits 
might have an establishment of their own for the 
teaching and employment of girls in this branch of 
manufacture. 

Printing is another occupation supposed to be 
fitted for women. 

When it is estimated that in England 30,000 
men are employed to sell ribbons, laces and other 
articles of millinery, while our streets are crowded 
with poverty-stricken women, the endeavour to give 
bread to some of these destitute ones cannot, in the 
meantime, be considered hasty, even were it to 
induce men to forsake trades of so feminine a na- 
ture, and seek others where strength might be more 
in demand, and the occupation more in accordance 
with their manliness. Anyhow, it does not seem 
consistent with the principles of justice, that so 


;much sorrow, suffering and privation, should fall 


the extent of employment in domestic service.) many branches, both of useful and ornamental art! to the share of the weaker sex. 


‘ihere is no risk of this market for female labour| and manufacture, employing numerous hands, Of 
being overstocked. ‘The difficulty of finding good | this kind are book- folding and stitching, artificial 
servants is a matter of constant complaint. Even) flower-making, orn: amental paper work “and many | 
if every family in this country was supplied, there] others. Changes of fashion, and varieties of taste, 


is ample room in the British colonies for any num-) may give rise to increased demand for certain kind| 


ber of female domestics. Besides the immediate) cf goods frou time to time; but there is certainly 
advantage of high wages, the prospect of marriage) vot room for additional hands, to any large extent, 
and comfortable settlement is much better there|in the regularly established branches of manual| 
than at home. From every one of the British co-| industry ; ; at least, not beyond the extra number 
lonies, the reports agree that female servants are| required to meet the extension of trade with the 
in demand, so much so that ship-loads of young enlarging population. 

girls from the Irish work-houses have been rapidly! It may not be generally known that, although 
absorbed among the colonists. Well-trained Eng-|in London much opposition exists against women | 
lish girls would be preferred if they could be ob-| acquiring certain kinds of trade, (such as watch- 
tained, and we therefore point out, in passing, a| making, for ex xample,) in other places in England 


etanaidiaipilpieniinns 

Service of the House of God.—Dear friends, be 
patient in the exercise of your gifts and services, 
and take no offence at any time, because what 
seems to be clear to you is not presently received 
by others; let all things in the church be pro- 
pounded with an awful reverence of Him that is 
the head and life of it; who said, “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” Therefore, let all beware 
of their own spirits and keep in a gracious temper, 
that so they may be fitted for the service of the 
house of God, whose house we are, if we keep upon 
the foundation that God hath laid; and such he 





truly useful field for benevolent exertion—the train-| women are thus employed, and to a great extent; 
ing of young girls, whether in work-houses or in indeed, they have a monopoly of one special branch 
private institutions, in all branches of common do-| of that trade. In one large factory in Christ- 
mestic labour. T here are more nursery govern-| church, not more than two or three men are em-| 
esses, ladies’ maids, housekeepers, and upper do-| ployed, and these merely to do the rougher part of 
mestie servants than required, but there is a con-|the work. 
stant and increasing demand for working servants, ployed at a time in this factory; but of course 
and no young woman, who is steady and indus- their numbers vary according to the demand. It 
trious, and who has obtained some previous train-|is pleasant to kuow that a great many of these wo- 
ing, need find difficulty in obtaining a comfortable! men work at home, as there exist serious objections 
home and regular employment. to the employment of women in factories. A good 
We may, therefore, dismiss from view these two] workwoman can carn about sixteen shillings per 
great departments of female occupation—manufac-| week—“ a good thing for her family,” said the 
tures and domestic service. ‘The greatest pressure| foreman, who was showing a lady over the manu- 
and real difficulty remains, in regard to females of|factory. ‘I'he men in that locality are perfectly 
somewhat higher grades in the social scale. ‘The| satisfied that women should so work, proving the 
following are the chief modes of occupation at pre-|truth of what we remarked about custom and 
sent available. usage. Some of the women live as far distant as 
Professtonal Employment ; including Authors,| twenty or thirty miles from the town of Christ- 
Artists, Teachers and Governesses.—There is cer- church, though they have been originally trained 
tainly not much scope for increased employment in| in the factory. The mistress said to the visitor, 
this direction. The prizes are few, the blanks|“ Our girls get very fond of the work, and they 
many; and the miserably small remuneration of] like to feel that they are helping their families. 
the majority thus employed, proves that professional] The special branch of watch-making in which they | 
occupation is overstocked. 
talents, or personal advantages, or special patron-/called the “ chain,” which is used in most watches 
age, a life of pebury and depe mdence must be the) and in all chronometers. The overseer attached 
Jot of most who look to profession: 11 employment./ great importance to this part of the work; as, said 
Delusive ideas of “ gentility” urge multitudes thus| he, “ the prosperity of England depends on her 
to seek’ occupation, who might otherwise obtain navy, the lives of seamen on the chronometer, and 
positions of comfort and independence. the accuracy of the chronometer on its chain: and 














Without very superior) are employed is in the manufacture of what is|i 








will build up, and teach how to build up one an- 
other in him. And as every member must feel life 
in himself, and all from one Head, this life will not 


burt itself in any, but be tender of itself in all; for 


by this one life of the Word, ye were begotten, and 


| by it ye are nourished and made to grow into your 
As many as 500 women have been em-! 


several services in the church of God. It is no 
man’s learning, nor artificial acquirements; it is no 
man’s riches, nor greatness in this world; it is no 
man’s eloquence or natural wisdom, that makes 
him fit for government in the church of Christ: all 
his endowments must be seasoned with the hea- 
venly sult, his spirit be subjected, and his gifts pass 
through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to his 
praise and honour, that so self being baptized into 
death, the gifts may be used in the power of the 
resurrection of the life of Jesus, in him.—Phila- 
delphia Discipline, 1796, 





David Hume observed, that all the devout per- 
sons he had met with were melancholy. On the 
hearing of which Bishop [orne remarked, “ this 
might prob: ibly be; for in the first place it is likely 
he saw very few, his friends and acquaintance be- 
ing of another sort ; and secondly the sight of an 
infidel like himself would make a devout man 
melancholy at any time.” 

sation 


“T bless thee, O God, for many things,” 





Mae 


Beza, in his will and tes tament, “ but especially 


that I gave up myself to thee at the age of six- 
teen.” 
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For “ The Friend.” | Theirs is a religion of opinion and head knowledge, 
My dear Friends, keep your meetings in the|not of practical obedience to the fuidance of the 
power of the Lord God, in which ye may all feel |Spirit of Christ. “He that hath my command- 
life eternal among you. Do not forsake the assem-|ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, 
bling of yourselves together, but provoke one an-|said the Lord Jesus, and he that loveth me, shall 
other to love, in which is edification, life, peace,|be loved of my Father; and I will love him, and 
truth and dominion; in which ye may feel the|wi/l manifest myself to him.” Again he says, 
blessing of God covering you, ye dwelling in the|“And we will come unto him, and make our abode 
same. Meet together in the name of the Lord |with him.” 
Jesus Christ, whose gathering is above the gather-| The Apostle Paul, that eminent minister of the 
ings of the sons and daughters of Adam in the|spiritual nature of the gospel dispensation, says, 
fall, and will stand when they are all gone. In it\* What agreement hath the temple of God with 
there is life, peace and wisdom, order and edifica-|idols? for ye are the temple of the living God; as 
tion, in the love and life of Christ, over all the|}God hath said, J we// dwell in them, and walk in 
brittle and foolish priests and professors in the|them; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
world; and in which life and power there is the|my people.” They were not to be mere professors 
perfect fellowship, that will stand forever, when alljof the truth, the “comers and goers,” the “ un- 
other fellowships are ended and gone. Ye that/stayed and unestablished, a fickle people, who have 


know the life and power and light of Christ, be|their religion and worship to seek,” and “to study,” | 


faithful. Ye who are gathered together in this} but real participants of the indwelling of the life 
life and power, keep your meetings in the life and|and presence of the Father and of the Son by the 
power of the Lord over all other meetings; in|manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Those who come 
which ye may all feel one another in the fellowship|to this blessed experience are the true worshippers, 
and unity that is everlasting, and never hath end.| who worship God in spirit and in truth. They are 

And as in that, the Lord God Almighty pre-|not seeking new ways to perform divine worship, 
serve you all to his glory; that ye may be a bless-|eitherto read the Holy Scriptures in their meetings, 
ing in your generation, and a good savour to God, |or to practice teaching in them by human learning, 
and in the hearts of all people—that none may/|to prevent the monotony and tediousness of silent 
say, ye are unstayed, unestaublished, or a fickle|waiting upon the Lord, and to keep the young 
people, and have your religion, truth and worship| people from getting weary of silence. They have 
to seek ; but that ye have it already, aud are es-|no new religion to seek, or to practise in opposition 


tablished in the life and power of God, and in his|to the testimonies of Christ and his apostles, and | 
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There appears to be a very marked apathy 
among the different nations that some years ago 
united in proscribing and denouncing the African 
slave trade as nefarious and piratical, in relation 
to the manner and extent in which it is now car- 
ried on, and the consequent evils it is inflicting on 
the tribes engaged in it in Africa, as well as the 
misery suffered by the poor creatures torn from 
their native land, and sold, helpless and hopeless, 
in Cuba and these United States. 

Whether it is that the unsettled state of many 
of the nations of Europe, and the evident changes 
|going on there, in the views and feelings of the 
multitude, in regard to the legitimate objects of 
| government, the inherent rights of the people, and 
the proper extent of kingly prerogative, keep the 
jrulers absorbed in the care and effort necessary to 
preserve their position, and to ward off dangerous 
encroachments on their long-cherished and much 
abused power; or whether the keen competition 
among them to develop and multiply the sources 
of material wealth for their respective populations, 
\disposes them to connive at, or to view with indif- 
ference a trade that has been outlawed and brand- 
ed as infamous by the general voice of Christen- 
dom; or, that the strength and character of the 
ination now most energetically prosecuting the 


worship, church and religion, of which Christ is}which our forefathers in the ‘Truth were livingly|\trade, so far operate on their fears, as to render 


the Head and life, and who is the pasture of life. 

And so feel him set over all that makes to suffer, | hearts. 

who was before it was, and will remain when it is} He also wrote to the Colossians, after express. 

gone; and fecl the top-stone over all, and Christ|ing his conflict for them, that they might be knit 

to reign. 1658, G. F. | together in love to the acknowledgment of the 
True Friends, who held fast their love and obe-|mystery of God and of the Father and of Christ; 





acquainted with by the teachings of Christ in their|them unwilling to make further and more decided 


efforts for its suppression, lest they may involve 
ithemselves in trouble and conflict; or from what- 
‘ever other cause it may be; it is certainly a sur- 
|prising fact, if the assertion publicly made be true, 
‘that there are now more victims to this inhuman 





dience to Christ, showed in their life and saan 


and beholding their order and the stead/astness of commerce yearly bought and sold, than there were 


the firmness and stability those attain to, who are|their faith in Christ, he says, “As ye have there-|ten years ago, when the ports of Brazil were not 
built upon the immovable Rock. They were oe received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in| yet altogether closed against them, and large num- 
ticularly opposed to change and unsettlement|him, rooted and bui/t up in him, and established | bers of citizens of both Spain and Portugal, as well 
among themselves. ‘They knew the permanency |% the faith, as ye have been taught, and abound-|as of these United States, were eagerly engaged in 
of the doctrines and the religion of Christ, which|ing therein with thanksgiving ;” and he adds this carrying into them cargoes of men, women and 
their understandings were divinely enlightened to! significant caution, which we would press upon all|children stolen from their homes in Africa. 
comprehend, and which he had given them faith;our beloved young Friends: —“ Beware lest any| The change that bas rapidly taken place in ma- 
by the operation of his Spirit, fully to believe. But|man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, |ny parts of these United Stites, in the feeling or 
all who made profession with them, did not know | after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of|avowed sentiments of very many upon this subject, 
and abide in the Truth. ‘There were some whom! the world, and not after Christ; for in Him dwell- jis alarming and humiliating. When Gov. Adams, 
they cailed “comers and goers,” that joined the|eth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” And |three or four years ago, advocated in his message 
society to suit their purposes, and then left it, who,|ye are complete in Him, as branches of the true|the re-opening of the African slave trade, it was 
if they had ever known the Rock, slid from it. Vine, which is the head of all principality and|received by the public with an almost unanimous 
In the primitive christian church, the ApostieJohn; power. Keep to your plain way of living, your|reprobation. Most of the newspapers spoke of him 
wrote to warn the upright members against this un-|plain way of preaching and worship, and you will|as an unprincipied fanatic, bent upon securing pub- 
settled spirit. “ Little children, it is the last time.|make an end of the modern priestcraft, by which lie notoriety, and regardless of the feelings and 
And as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, |intellectualists in your own Society who are teach- |character of the community in which he lived, and 
even now are there many antichrists, whereby wejing new things after the rudiments of the world,|whose lucubrations were penned in defiance of 
know that it is the last time. ‘They went out from|are seeking to draw you away from the unchange-|the fixed principles and advanced christianity of 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been|able religion taught your fathers by Christ him- |the age. But political demagogues, taking their 
of us, they would no doubt have continued with self, and which he will teach you as you are hum-|cue from the sectional excitement of the time, and 
us. But they went out that they might be made) bly obedient to Him. appealing to the ecupidity of some, and the party 
manifest that they were not all of us.” So it is feeling of others, have so familiarized the public ear 
at this day. Many are deceived by the spirit of| Reader, if thou art indeed a christian, anticipate |to declarations of the advantages of this trade, to 
antichrist, and become enemies to bearing the cross.| in idea that triumphant moment, when having cast|both slave and master; and so debauched public 
Satan points out to their view the hovour and glory|thy crown at the foot of the eternal throne, thou|sentiment respecting it, that it has become a mat- 
of the friendship of this world, and captivates them|shalt be called to give an account of thy conduct, ter for congratulation whenever we find a promi- 
with it. Then they despise the simplicity and ima-|and as far as has depended on thee, of that of|neut man at the South, who has principle and firm- 
ginary littleness of those things in which Christ thine offspring! Think of the multiplied felicities |ness enough to denounce it. ‘ ’ 
requires them to deny themselves, or those things of meeting, in the presence of God, those whom thy| The slavery long existing in the Southern and 
in which they are to follow him in practising, but}example and instruction have, through His grace, | South-western States, and so passionately adhered 
which their pride despises, and so they turn away|coutributed to bring thither! Think what it will|to and defended by their citizens, is a foul blot 
from their Lord, and the narrow way which he|be.to be able, amidst all the hosts of heaven, | upon the fair character of our country; degrading 
casts up and leads his little children in. Their;amidst the innumerable company of angels, and it in the estimation of other nations, and preventing 
carnal wisdom marks out a path for themselves ;|the spirits of just men made perfect—think of be-|its example of the successful operation of free in- 
they profess faith in the Saviour, but fail to show|ing able to say to the Universal Father, Behold J, stitutions and well balanced legislative power, hav- 
their love to him by keeping his commandments. | ard the children whom thou hast given me. ling the good effect upon them, they might other- 
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wise have produced. In consequenee of the appa- 
rent change in public sentiment of which we have 
just spoken, it seems certain that we must now 
incur the additional odium of being the main sup- 
porters of and carriers in the African slave trade. 
Men who aim at ingratiating themselves with the 
popular party at the South, so as to obtain place 
and power, continue their efforts to stir up the peo- 
ple of that section to sanction the trade, and to de- 
mand the repeal of the laws prohibiting it; and so 
generally has their sense of justice and morality be- 
come vitiated by these appeals, that these laws are 
openly and repeatedly violated, without any pun- 
ishment being inflicted therefor. Within the last 
two months, newspapers in the South have an- 
nounced the unloading of two vessels, of cargoes of 
Africans in Southern ports, without hindrance or 
molestation, and so far as we are told, without any 
effort on the part of the officers of the general go- 
vernment to arrest the criminal parties. Indeed, 
the course pursued by the officers of our govern- 
ment—judges, marshals and attorneys—in the glar- 
ing cases brought before them within the last two 
years, and also that of the juries ewpanneled and 
sworn to support the laws, has converted the 
whole proceedings into a mere farce, and given en- 
couragement to the wicked men, who are embarked 
in this piratical business, to believe they will be 
shielded and defended by those to whom is en- 
trusted the duty of bringing all such offenders to 
punishment. 

But the blame and guilt of this nefarious busi- 
ness do not belong to the South alone. It is no- 
torious that the merchants and the marine engaged 
in the African slave trade, have their chief loca- 
tion in Northern commercial cities, where the ves- 
sels are built, bought, or chartered, and fitted out 
for their voyages. Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston each furnish their quota to this 
marauding fleet; and there can be no doubt, that 
each have among their citizens, those, passing as 
respectable, but who are daily seeking to enrich 
themselves by the price of blood, and have so sys- 
tematized this abominable commerce, as to defy the 
law, and to reap unmolested by human power, the 
reward of their murderous ventures. 

The general government has so completely fallen 
into the control of Southern ultraists, that it not 
only fails to perform its duty in maintaining the 
laws of the country against this trade, but it incurs 
the suspicion of keeping officers in place in ports, 
whence the slavers start on their dreadful cruise, 


and the cargoes they seek to obtain, and who fa- 
vour their escape trom detention. We take the 
following from a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
North American and United States Gazette :— 


It seems to be now fully proved that the slave trade 
between Africa and the American coasts is re-establish- 
ed on a permanent basis. A list of nearly ninety ves- 


vessels cleared at that port, and known to be engaged in 
the slave trade, and one of this list is the vessel which 
arrived at Key West, in charge of a prize crew from the 
United States ship Crusader. Others on the list have 
been watched, and found in the same way. In the case 
of the Kibby, it is now manifest that suspicion attaches 
to the U. S. Custom-house officers at New York, as par- 
ties to this trade. She had a clearance, and sailed in 
the usual manner, but the fact of her clearing was not 
reported in the ship-news of any of the New York papers 
which receive their reports from the Custom-house au- 
thority in question. It did appear in two other papers, 
which have independent ship-news arrangements, and 
this turns out to be a regular occurrence with every 
slaver. Its clearance is not reported until several days 
after the time. 

In fact the foreign slave trade is now ascertained to 
be one of the chief sources of the commerce of New 
York. There is scarcely ever a time when some vessel 
is not openly fitting out there for the purpose. The 




































who are cognizant of the character of their outfit 


sels has been published in the New York papers, of 
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Tribune of yesterday points out a ship called the Ben 
Morgan, now fitting out at pier No. 45 East river, and 
loading with goods for the slave trade. 
ble that such things can go on without the knowledge of 
the government officials? If so, of what use are the 
latter? 

The slave trade is as brisk now as it has been for 
many years. Cargoes are landed in Cuba, and sold with 
impunity. They are all carried in American vessels, 
mostly fitted out at New York. So many reports have 
also been published in the newspapers of the Gulf coast, 
that there is reason to believe that a thriving slave trade 
is also carried on there. Why the Southern papers 
should constantly give such reports, unless there were 
some truth in*them, we cannot imagine. We believe 
there is, though it is melancholy to think of the revival 
of such an abominable traffic in this age of enlighten- 
ment, of civilization, and of christian progress. Is this, 
too, an indispensable Southern right? 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to Eighth mo. Ist. 

The British Premier’s late recommendation to Parlia- 
ment to provide against dangers to be feared from 
France, caused surprise and some alarm in England. At 
this junction the French Emperor addressed a remarka- | 
ble letter to the French Minister in London, evidently 
intended for Lord Palmerston’s perusal. He tells the| 
British Minister that his recent alarm is groundless ;} 
that the army and navy of France are not so large now| 
as they were in Louis Philippe’s time; that he has done 
nothing since the peace of Villa Franca to incur dis- 
trust and suspicion; and that his desire is to inaugu- 
rate a new era of peace, and live on the best terms with 
England. There is a directness and seeming frankness 
in Napoleon’s communication, well calculated to inspire 
confidence, and allay the uneasiness of the British go- 
vernment; but the English mind has been long accus- 
tomed to be very jealous and suspicious of France. 

All the war steamers and dock-yards of Great Britain 
are to be made ready for an emergency. 

Turkey has accepted the proposals for the interven- 
tion of a convention at Paris of the great powers in the 
affairs of Syria. Lord Dufferin has been appointed Com- 
missioner to Syria by the British government. 

The affairs of Italy continue confused and compli- 
cated. Garibaldi will not listen to the proposals of the 
King of Sardinia, supposed to be dictated by France, 


which called upon him to abstain from any attack upon| 


the continental dominions of the King of Naples. 

Hostilities have for the present ceased in Sicily, in 
consequence of an arrangement between Garibaldi and 
the commander of the Neapolitan forces. The belli- 
gerents will each retain the positions they now occupy. 
Garibaldi had entered Messina. Melazzo was not taken 
until after a sanguinary contest, in which many lives 
were lost on both sides. 

Unirep States. — New York. — Mortality last week, 
654. From consumption, 89; cholera infantum, 132. 
The valuation of real estate in this city, for the year 
1859, was $372,051,530; personal property, $172,971,- 
192. Total, $552,022,722. The taxes levied on this 
property during the year, amounted to $9,860,926. 

Philadeiphia.—Mortality last week, 331. From con- 
sumption, 44; cholera infantum, 56. There are now in 
actnal running order in this city 19 passenger railway 
companies, with 395 cars, 2744 horses and 1623 men 
employed. There are 160 miles of single track laid. 

Z7exas.—Great excitement has latterly existed in por- 
tions of this State, in consequence of an apprehended 
rising of the negroes. In Grimes county, itis said there 
was a plan concocted between two white preachers and 
about eighty negroes, to produce a revolt. The preach- 
ers were apprehended and hung. W.H. Crawford, who 
was suspected of being an abolitionist, was also hung 
by direction of a Vigilance Committee. Some of the 
negroes, who were thought to be ring-leaders, had been 
executed, and a larger number were thrown into jail. 
There had been numerous incendiary fires, which were 
attributed to the slaves. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 13th inst. Mew York—Red wheat, $1.23 a $1.25; 
new. red Southern, $1.33; white Michigan, $1.42; 
choice white, $1.50; Western oats, 35 cts. a 38 cts.; 
State, 38 cts. a 39 cts.; mixed Western corn, 62} cts. a 
63 cts.; yellow Western, 68 cts. a 69 cts.; white, 70 
cts.a Tl cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.28 a $1.38; 
white, $1.40 a $1.50—the latter for prime ; rye, 71 ¢ts. 
a 75 cts.; prime, yellow corn, 75 cts. Delaware oats, 
34 cts. a 35 cts.; old Pennsylvania, 40 cts. The cattle 
market was well supplied. Good and prime beeves sold 
at from $8.50 to $9.25 per 100 pounds, and stock cattle, 
from $3.50 to $4.25 per 100 pounds, live weight. Fat 
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sheep were scarce and in good demand, selling at 5} cts, 
per lb,, live weight, and 11 cts., dressed. Baltimore— 


Is it presuma-| Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.33; white, $1.35 a $1.65; yel- 


low corn, 72 cts. a 75 cts. 
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Aaron Dewees, $2, vol. 33, for Elisha Hollingsworth, 
$2, vol. 34, for Jas. King, $2, vol. 34. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—David Scull, Jere- 
miah Hacker, and John Carter. 


Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will be re-opened on the 3d of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies; on the satisfactory completion of 
which the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certifi- 
cate of scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub- 
jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus and experiments. 

With the present arrangements, it is believed that the 
school offers unusual inducements to Friends, for the 
}education of their children, and at very low rates. As 
the proper classification of the scholars, early in the 
session, is important, it is desirable that those who in- 
tend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
made, on the opening of the school, to JosepH W. ALp- 
ricH, the Principal, where circulars containing further 
particulars can be obtained. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
j addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome- 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
Composition. 

Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, Mensura- 
tion, and the French and Latin languages. 

It is believed the arrangement of studies is such as to 
give to those pupils completing the course a solid and 
liberal education. 

It is desirable that children entering the school should 
do so at the commencement of the session. Application 
may be made at the school to MarGcaret Ligurroot, 
Principal. On behalf of the Committee, 


Joun Carter, Clerk. 





Philad., Seventh mo., 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Core, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of ‘his Institution. 

Application may be made to Natnan Suarpress, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Eien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


Pwnenwrn nnn. RARRPAPAPRAARAAAR AY 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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